Statesmen  of  the  Constitution 


Introduction 


On  30  April  1989,  the  nation  will  celebrate  the  bicentennial  of  the  pres¬ 
idency,  marking  that  day  200  years  ago  when  George  Washington,  the  veteran 
commander  of  the  victorious  Continental  Army,  stood  on  the  balcony  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Hall  in  New  York  City  and  swore  to  “preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  During  this  bicentennial  year  the  United 
States  Army  continues  its  celebration  of  the  Soldier-Statesmen  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  with  this  study  of  the  office  of  the  President  and  the  influence  of  mili¬ 
tary  veterans  on  our  understanding  of  the  President’s  constitutional  role  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Discussions  of  military  service  and  the  presidency  tend  to  focus  on  the  great 
war  captains  —  Washington,  Jackson,  Grant,  and  Eisenhower.  Actually,  thirty 
of  our  Presidents  served  in  the  armed  forces,  most  on  active  duty,  a  few  in  a  more 
limited  capacity  with  state  militias  and  reserves.  Veterans  often  testify  to  the 
strong  influence  military  service  had  on  their  later  careers.  Such  service  clearly 
affected  the  way  many  of  our  Presidents  viewed  their  responsibilities  and 
obligations  as  Commander  in  Chief. 

Of  special  interest  and  pride  to  those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  armed  forces  is 
the  realization  that  the  original  Soldier-Statesmen,  those  veterans  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  who  helped  frame  the  Constitution,  established  the  precedent  that 
the  military,  subordinated  to  civilian  authority,  would  be  the  servant  of  the 
Republic.  This  concept  remains  the  underpinning  of  the  professional  identity 
and  loyalty  of  the  American  serviceman  and  woman. 

This  pamphlet  was  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Army  Center  of  Military  History 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  provide  you  with  the  background  of  an  important  event 
in  our  history;  stimulate  you  to  learn  more  about  the  formation  of  our  great 
Republic;  and  help  you  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  bicentennial  of  the  presidency. 


f 


Soldier-Statesmen 
of  the  Constitution 

The  Presidents 


Of  America’s  41  Presidents,  30  have  served  their  country  under  arms. 
Military  service  is  thus  one  common  denominator,  one  common  bond  of 
experience  and  knowledge,  linking  a  majority  of  Presidents  over  time.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  George  Washington,  these  Presidents  have  been  able  to  draw  upon  the 
lessons  of  their  own  military  service.  At  critical  times  in  American  history,  the 
knowledge  these  men  gained  in  uniform  helped  guide  them  in  defining  new 
missions  in  response  to  new  challenges  as  national  conditions  changed.  Most  of 
these  Presidents  had  served  in  the  tradition  of  the  citizen-soldier,  taking  up  arms 
to  meet  a  particular  emergency.  For  them,  the  concept  of  civilian  supremacy 
over  the  military  was  a  natural  assumption,  one  reaffirmed  by  their  presidential 
oath  to  support  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  link  between  military  service  and  presidential  leadership  directly 
reflects  the  Founding  Fathers’  vision  of  a  sufficient  military  establishment 
drawn  from,  and  accountable  to,  the  people. 


“Provide  for  the  Common  Defence 


George  Washington,  the  commanding  general  of  the  Continental  Army 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  is  the  nation’s  preeminent  military  hero.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  was  a  civilian  Washington  who  presided  over  the  Constitutional 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1787  and  who,  on  the  last  day  of  April  1789,  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
making  this  transition  from  military  service  to  civilian  leadership*  Washington 
very  much  provided  later  Presidents  with  a  model  for  the  proper  role  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  under  the  Constitution.  In  many  ways  his  two  term's  in  office 
established  essential  precedents  that  have  ensured  .success  and  stability$n 
providing  for  the  common  defense.  ^  -  .cA 

During  Washington’s  administration,  men  who  had  served  under  arms, 
during  the  Revolution  played  decisive  roles  in  all  three  branches  of  the  neW 
federal  government.  Many  had  been  instrumental  in-  writing  the  ConstitutS/r 
and  in  campaigning  for  its  ratification.  They  now-  shared  responsibility  for 
giving  detailed  shape  to  the  balanced  political  structure  outlined  b^  that 


document.  From  the  outset  Washington  and  his  fellow  veterans  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  implement  the  intent  of  the  Framers  to  create  a  strong  central  authority 
to  deal  with  national  affairs.  One  lesson  of  the  Revolutionary  period  was 
particularly  clear  to  them:  no  longer  could  a  weak  government  be  allowed  to 
impede  the  nation’s  ability  to  defend  itself  and  ensure  order  under  the  law. 

In  military  affairs.  President  Washington  cooperated  closely  with  Congress 
in  giving  practical  meaning  to  the  Constitution’s  military  clauses.  Under  the 
constitutional  principle  of  checks  and  balances,  this  partnership  was  essential, 
for  although  the  President  is  Commander  in  Chief,  only  Congress  can  authorize 
and  fund  military  forces.  Washington’s  administration  had  inherited  a  Regular 
Army  consisting  of  a  single  regiment  serving  on  the  frontier.  To  manage  the 
federal  government’s  control  over  this  regular  force,  Washington  in  August 
1789  obtained  congressional  approval,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  for  a 
War  Department.  The  new  department  was  led  by  a  civilian  Secretary  of  War, 
who  embodied  the  constitutional  principle  that  military  forces  would  always  be 
subordinate  to  civilian  control.  Seeking  to  reinforce  this  principle  throughout 
the  military  establishment,  Congress,  with  Washington’s  support,  passed  a  law 
in  September  requiring  the  members  of  the  Army  to  take  an  oath  to  “support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

During  his  first  term,  Washington  and  congressional  leaders  identified  three 
potential  sources  of  military  conflict  facing  the  new  nation:  British-supported 
Indians  on  the  frontier,  domestic  insurrection  against  the  laws  of  the  new 
government,  and  invasion  by  the  warring  European  powers.  They  made  the 
Regular  Army  responsible  for  the  threat  posed  by  the  Indians,  a  danger  consid¬ 
erably  alleviated  in  1794  when  Maj.  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne’s  victory  at  Fallen 
Timbers  brought  a  new  measure  of  security  for  settlers  moving  west.  They  also 
agreed  that  the  militia,  the  citizen-soldiers  called  up  from  the  separate  states, 
would  be  responsible  for  putting  down  any  insurrection.  Here  Washington, 
reflecting  his  experience  in  the  Continental  Army,  reasoned  that  regional 
defense  was  best  left  to  local  military  authorities  whenever  possible.  The 
Constitution  divided  responsibility  for  the  militia  between  the  states  and  the 
federal  government,  and  the  Militia  Act  of  1792  provided  the  President  with  an 
effective  means  to  use  the  militia  in  such  emergencies.  Washington  success¬ 
fully  used  the  new  law  in  the  summer  of  1794  when  farmers  in  western 
Pennsylvania  openly  rebelled  over  a  federal  excise  tax  on  liquor,  their  only  cash 
crop.  Washington  promptly  called  up  some  25,000  militiamen  in  an 
overwhelming  show  of  force  that  ended  the  “Whiskey  Rebellion”  without 
bloodshed. 

In  regard  to  the  threat  of  foreign  invasion,  Washington  again  applied  the 
experience  of  the  Revolution:  only  a  military  force  composed  of  well-trained 
regulars  supplemented  by  state  forces  and  directed  by  a  strong  central  authority 
could  effectively  respond  to  attacks  by  a  modern  military  power.  Although  few 


Andrew  Jackson  (left)  and  William  Henry  Harrison,  the  7th  and  9th  Presi¬ 
dents,  as  major  generals  at  the  conclusion  of  the  War  of  1812  (oils  on  canvas,  c. 
1815,  Jackson  by  Ralph  Earl  and  Harrison  by  Rembrandt  Peale;  both  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  Smithsonian  Institution). 

Americans  were  concerned  about  foreign  invasion,  many  feared  the  possibility 
of  blockades  or  trans-Atlantic  raids.  In  1794  Washington  persuaded  Congress 
to  authorize  forts  at  selected  harbors  and  to  create  a  small  Navy,  complete  with 
marines.  The  former  would  be  manned  by  regular  troops  supported  by  a  well- 
trained  militia;  the  latter  would  consist  of  a  modest  sized  squadron  to  be 
supplemented  by  a  fleet  of  privateers  (the  naval  equivalent  of  the  militia)  in  time 
of  war. 

President  Washington’s  foreign  policy  also  clearly  reflected  his  military 
experience.  During  the  Revolution  he  had  seen  England  finally  sue  for  peace  not 
just  because  of  the  victories  of  the  Continental  Army,  but  also  because  of 
America’s  successful  alliance  with  France  and  the  economic  hardships  imposed 
on  British  merchants  through  the  loss  of  American  trade.  As  President,  he  then 
shaped  his  foreign  policy  specifically  to  rely  on  diplomacy  backed  by  growing 
economic  power  and  a  military  strength  expandable  to  meet  emergencies. 

In  many  ways  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  reflected  Washington’s 
pragmatic  understanding  of  the  security  needs  of  a  nation  still  in  its  formative 
stages  —  an  understanding  shared  by  most  of  the  veterans  who  served  in 
government  with  him.  As  the  chart  on  the  next  page  shows,  most  of  the 
Presidents  before  the  Civil  War  had  seen  military  service.  For  these  veterans  of 


PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Name  and  State  of 
Residence 

Birth 

Death 

George  Washington 
Virginia 

2  February  1732 
“Wakefield,” 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va. 

14  December  1799 
“Mount  Vernon," 
Fairfax  Co.,  Va. 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Virginia 

13  April  1743 
“Shadwell,” 

Goochland  Co.,  Va. 

4  July  1826 
“Monticello,” 
Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 

James  Madison 

Virginia 

16  March  1751 

Port  Conway, 

King  George  Co.,  Va. 

28  June  1836 
“Montpelier,” 

Orange  County,  Va. 

James  Monroe 

Virginia 

28  April  1758 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Va. 

4  July  1831 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Andrew  Jackson 

Tennessee 

15  March  1767 

Waxhaw  Settlement,  S.C. 

8  June  1845 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

William  H.  Harrison 

Ohio 

9  February  1773 
“Berkeley,” 

Charles  City  Co.,  Va. 

4  April  1841 
Washington,  D.C. 

John  Tyler 

Virginia 

29  March  1790 

Charles  City  Co.,  Va. 

18  January  1862 
Richmond,  Va. 

James  K.  Polk 

Tennessee 

2  November  1795 

Mecklenburg  Co.,  N.C. 

15  June  1849 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Zachary  Taylor 

Kentucky 

24  November  1784 

Montebello, 

Orange  Co.,  Va. 

9  July  1850 
Washington,  D.C. 

Millard  Fillmore 

New  York 

7  January  1800 

Locke,  N.Y. 

8  March  1874 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Franklin  Pierce 

New  Hampshire 

23  November  1 804 
Hillsborough,  N.H. 

8  October  1 869 
Concord,  N.H. 

James  Buchanan 
Pennsylvania 

23  April  1791 

Cove  Gap,  Pa. 

1  June  1868 

Near  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Illinois 

12  February  1809 

Hardin  (now  Larue)  Co.,  Ky. 

15  April  1865 
Washington,  D.C. 

Andrew  Johnson 
Tennessee 

29  December  1 808 

Raleigh,  N.C. 

31  July  1875 

Carter  Station,  Tenn. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant 

Illinois 

27  April  1822 

Point  Pleasant,  Ohio 

23  July  1885 

Mt.  McGregor,  N.Y. 

*The  rank  indicated  is  that  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  service. 


WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  MILITARY 


Term  of  Office  and  Party  Affiliation 

Highest  Rank! Active  Service* 

30  April  1789-3  March  1797 

Federalist 

General  and  Commander  in  Chief, 
Continental  Army 

French  and  Indian  War;  Revolutionary  War 

4  March  1801-3  March  1809 
Democratic-Republican 

Colonel,  Virginia  Militia 

4  March  1809-3  March  1817 
Democratic-Republican 

Colonel,  Virginia  Militia 

4  March  1817-3  March  1825 
Democratic-Republican 

Major,  Continental  Army 

Revolutionary  War 

4  March  1829-3  March  1837 

Democratic 

Major  General,  U.S.  Army 

Indian  Wars;  War  of  1812 

4  March  1841^1  April  1841 

Whig 

Major  General,  Kentucky  Militia 

Indian  Wars;  War  of  1812 

6  April  1841-3  March  1845 

Whig 

Captain,  Virginia  Militia 

War  of  1812 

4  March  1845-3  March  1849 

Democratic 

Major,  Tennessee  Militia 

4  March  1849-9  July  1850 

Whig 

Major  General,  U.S.  Army 

Black  Hawk  War;  Mexican  War 

10  July  1850-3  March  1853 

Whig 

Major,  New  York  Home  Guard 

4  March  1853-3  March  1857 

Democratic 

Brigadier  General,  New  Hampshire  Militia 
Mexican  War 

4  March  1857-3  March  1861 

Democratic 

Private,  Pennsylvania  Militia 

War  of  1812 

4  March  1861-15  April  1865 

National  Union  (Republican) 

Captain,  Illinois  Militia 

Black  Hawk  War 

15  April  1865-3  March  1869 

Republican 

Brigadier  General,  Volunteers 

Civil  War 

4  March  1869-3  March  1877 

Republican 

General,  U.S.  Army 

Mexican  War;  Civil  War 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Name  and  State  of 
Residence 

Birth 

Death 

Rutherford  Hayes 

Ohio 

4  October  1 822 

Delaware,  Ohio 

17  January  1893 

Spiegel  Grove, 

Fremont,  Ohio 

James  A.  Garfield 

Ohio 

19  November  1831 

Orange,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio 

19  September  1881 
Elberon,  N.J. 

Chester  A.  Arthur 

New  York 

5  October  1830 

Fairfield,  Vt. 

1 8  November  1 886 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Benjamin  Harrison 

Indiana 

20  August  1833 

North  Bend,  Ohio 

13  March  1901 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

William  McKinley 

Ohio 

29  January  1843 

Niles,  Ohio 

14  September  1901 
Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

New  York 

27  October  1858 

New  York,  N.Y. 

6  January  1919 

Oyster  Bay,  N.Y. 

Harry  S.  Truman 

Missouri 

8  May  1884 

Lamar,  Mo. 

26  December  1972 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 

New  York 

14  October  1890 

Dennison,  Tex. 

28  March  1969 
Washington,  D.C. 

John  F.  Kennedy 
Massachusetts 

29  May  1917 

Brookline,  Mass. 

22  November  1963 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Lyndon  B. Johnson 

Texas 

27  August  1908 

Stonewall,  Tex. 

22  January  1973 

Near  Johnson  City,  Tex. 

Richard  M.  Nixon 

New  York 

9  January  1913 

Yorba  Linda,  Calif. 

n/a 

Gerald  R.  Ford 

Michigan 

14  July  1913 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

n/a 

James  E.  Carter 

Georgia 

1  October  1924 

Plains,  Ga. 

n/a 

Ronald  W.  Reagan 
California 

6  February  1911 

Tampico,  Ill. 

n/a 

George  H.  W.  Bush 

Texas 

12  June  1924 

Milton,  Mass. 

n/a 

*The  rank  indicated  is  that  held  at  the  conclusion  of  the  term  of  service. 


WHO  SERVED  IN  THE  MILITARY 


Term  of  Office  and  Party  Affiliation 

Highest  Rank! Active  Service * 

4  March  1877-3  March  1881 

Republican 

Brevet  Major  General,  Volunteers 

Civil  War 

4  March  1881-19  September  1881 
Republican 

Major  General,  Volunteers 

Civil  War 

20  September  1881-3  March  1885 
Republican 

Brigadier  General,  New  York  Militia 

Civil  War 

4  March  1889-3  March  1893 

Republican 

Brevet  Brigadier  General,  Volunteers 

Civil  War 

4  March  1897-14  September  1901 
Republican 

Brevet  Major,  Volunteers 

Civil  War 

14  September  1901-3  March  1909 
Republican 

Colonel,  Volunteers 

Spanish-American  War 

12  April  1945-20  January  1953 
Democratic 

Colonel,  Organized  Reserve  Corps 

World  War  I 

20  January  1953-20  January  1961 
Republican 

General  of  the  Army,  U.S.  Army 

World  War  II 

20  January  1961-22  November  1963 
Democratic 

Lieutenant,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

World  War  II 

22  November  1963-20  January  1969 
Democratic 

Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

World  War  II 

20  January  1969-9  August  1974 
Republican 

Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

World  War  II 

9  August  1974-20  January  1977 
Republican 

Lieutenant  Commander,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
World  War  II 

20  January  1977-20  January  1981 
Democratic 

Lieutenant,  U.S.  Navy 

20  January  1981-20  January  1989 
Republican 

Captain,  Army  Air  Forces 

World  War  II 

20  January  1989- 
Republican 

Lieutenant,  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 

World  War  II 

“Zachary  Taylor  at  Walnut  Springs”  by  William  Garl  Brown,  Jr.;  Taylor,  then  a 
brigadier  general  and  later  the  1 2th  President,  is  third  from  left  in  the  informal  attire 
that  became  his  trademark  (oil  on  canvas,  1847;  National  Portrait  Gallery, 
Smithsonian  Institution). 


the  War  of  1812,  the  Indian  wars,  and  the  Mexican  War,  the  precedents  set  by 
President  Washington  and  the  Soldier-Statesmen  of  the  early  Republic  were 
directly  reinforced  by  their  own  experiences.  They  all  supported  the  idea  that 
the  role  of  the  central  government  was  to  raise  sufficient  troops,  militia  and 
regulars,  when  necessary  to  defend  the  country  and  to  promote  national  interests 
such  as  westward  expansion.  At  least  two  of  them,  Andrew  Jackson  and  Zachary 
Taylor,  owed  their  elections  to  their  great  military  successes,  but,  like  Washing¬ 
ton,  each  as  President  deliberately  emphasized  his  civilian  status,  leaving  the 
trappings  and  honors  of  his  military  career  behind. 

The  fact  that  this  era  of  national  development  was  in  good  part  shaped  by 
Presidents  with  military  experience  was  significant.  In  taking  their  oath  of 
office,  they  in  effect  were  simply  repeating  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  Constitution 
that  they  had  first  sworn  as  soldiers.  For  these  men,  service  to  the  nation, 
whether  military  or  civilian,  thus  called  for  an  unwavering  commitment  to  a 
single  set  of  binding  constitutional  principles.  For  the  nation,  the  result  was 
prosperity,  growth,  expansion,  and  security.  In  the  end,  it  was  a  problem  that  the 
Constitution  did  not  resolve  —  the  slavery  issue  —  that  eroded  a  sense  of  united 
national  purpose  and  plunged  the  country  into  a  constitutional  crisis  that  took 
a  civil  war  to  resolve. 


“The  Peace  Makers”  by  G.  P.  A.  Healy;  Abraham  Lincoln,  16th  President  and 
former  militia  captain,  and  senior  commanders  off  City  Point,  Virginia,  in  1865. 
From  left  to  right,  Maj.  Gen.  William  Sherman,  Lt.  Gen.  Ulysses  Grant  (18th 
President),  Lincoln,  and  Adm.  David  Porter  (oil  on  canvas,  c.  1868;  The  White 
House). 


“Insure  Domestic  Tranquility” 

The  Civil  War,  like  the  Revolution,  influenced  national  policies  for  decades. 
Service  during  that  conflict  became  a  formative  experience  in  the  lives  of  a 
whole  new  generation  of  leaders,  including  seven  Presidents.  Not  only  did  the 
war  finally  and  permanently  define  the  nature  of  the  Union,  it  also  changed 
national  attitudes  about  the  role  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  providing  for  the 
common  defense  and  ensuring  domestic  tranquility.  During  the  administrations 
of  these  seven  veterans,  the  nation  reassessed  its  assumption  that  the  first  line 
of  defense  was  the  trained  and  ready  citizen-soldier.  It  also  reaffirmed  the 
proper  use  of  the  military  in  the  face  of  civil  insurrection.  Finally,  and  with  some 
reluctance,  it  faced  the  need  to  expand  and  modernize  its  military  forces. 

With  the  Confederate  surrender  at  Appomattox,  the  public  demanded  a  rapid 
demobilization  of  the  Union  Army.  Exhausted  taxpayers  insisted  on  giving 
priority  to  resuming  settlement  of  the  West,  rebuilding  the  devastated  South, 
seeking  new  markets,  and  participating  in  the  rapid  technological  changes  of  the 
industrial  revolution.  Funds  for  defense  were  scarce,  and  Presidents  Andrew 


Johnson  and  Ulysses  Grant,  the  latter  the  victorious  Union  commander,  faced 
a  series  of  difficult  choices  as  they  attempted  to  balance  the  voters’  demands 
with  the  Constitution’s  requirement  to  provide  for  defense.  They  won  congres¬ 
sional  approval  for  a  small  Army  of  25,000  regulars,  scattered  in  small  garrisons 
in  the  old  South  to  ensure  order  during  Reconstruction  and  in  the  western 
territories  where  Indian  tribes  were  resisting  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
continent.  Reorganization  of  the  militia  fell  to  the  individual  state  governments, 
who  abandoned  the  idea  of  large  militia  calls  and  opted  instead  for  smaller  but 
better  trained  volunteer  contingents.  In  every  case,  military  expenses  were  held 
to  a  minimum  through  recycled  equipment  and  low  pay  for  soldiers. 

In  effect,  the  Civil  War  produced  a  new  military  doctrine  easily  appreciated 
by  any  veteran  who  had  fought  in  that  conflict.  The  Presidents  of  this  period 
understood  that,  in  the  long  term,  national  defense  required  the  ability  to  raise 
a  large  Army  professionally  trained  and  equipped  with  technically  advanced 
weapons.  In  the  generations  after  the  war,  the  idea  that  citizens  could  quickly 
become  soldiers  and  thereby  serve  as  the  first  line  of  defense  faded  as  the  nation 
—  led  by  veterans  of  that  conflict  —  refined  the  military  strategies  of  earlier 
generations.  The  new  concept  recognized  that  the  country  needed  a  permanent 
regular  force  to  serve  as  a  cadre  of  well-trained  professionals  capable  of 
leavening  the  massive  draft-produced  Army  that  would  characterize  warfare  in 
the  century  to  come. 

Of  particular  concern  to  these  post-Civil  War  Presidents  was  the  proper  use 
of  the  Army  in  civil  disturbances.  With  the  example  of  President  Washington’s 
use  of  troops  in  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  before  them,  succeeding  Presidents  had 
used  military  force  against  groups  of  citizens  with  great  reluctance  and  scrupu¬ 
lous  respect  for  constitutional  restrictions.  But  during  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Reconstruction  era,  these  constitutional  niceties  were  sometimes  overlooked. 
Local  civilian  authorities,  lacking  sufficient  police  forces  to  keep  the  peace  and 
otherwise  operate  local  government,  increasingly  turned  to  the  Army  for  help. 
Allowed  to  go  on  unchecked  in  some  states  and  territories,  officials  involved 
nearby  military  units  in  such  nebulous  activities  as  enforcing  local  ordinances, 
guarding  prisoners,  and  guaranteeing  the  peace  while  ignoring  the  Constitution’s 
legal  safeguards  that  required  the  direct  involvement  of  the  governors,  state 
legislatures,  and  the  President.  It  fell  to  the  Presidents  who  were  Civil  War 
veterans  to  reaffirm  the  protection  of  citizen  liberties  and  the  continued  subor¬ 
dination  of  military  force  to  proper  civil  authority.  The  Posse  Comitatus  Act, 
passed  during  the  administration  of  Civil  War  veteran  Rutherford  Hayes, 
clarified  the  proper  role  of  the  Army  in  quelling  domestic  violence.  Succeeding 
Presidents,  who  had  all  participated  in  the  war  against  civil  insurrection, 
carefully  used  the  Army,  with  renewed  regard  for  the  limits  set  in  the  Constitution, 
in  responding  to  the  massive  industrial  strikes  and  domestic  upheavals  that 
preoccupied  the  nation. 


James  Garfield  (left)  and  William  McKinley,  20th  and  25th  Presidents, 
typified  the  veterans  who  became  Commander  in  Chief  after  the  Civil  War  (oils  on 
canvas,  Garfield  by  Ole  Peter  Hansen,  1881 ,  and  McKinley  by  August  Benziger, 
1897;  both  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Smithsonian  Institution). 

During  the  postwar  period,  the  Army  and  Navy  began  to  emerge  as  modern 
military  forces.  Although  funds  were  scarce,  military  reform  drew  strong 
support  from  Civil  War  veterans  including  Presidents  Hayes,  James  Garfield, 
and  Chester  Arthur.  They  took  the  preliminary  steps  to  acquire  advanced 
weapons  for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  to  consider  the  operational  lessons 
identified  during  the  Civil  War.  The  Navy  began  to  acquire  modem  warships 
capable  of  defeating  an  enemy  beyond  the  horizon.  New  coastal  forts  began 
mounting  long-range  guns  to  form  a  second  layer  of  defense  in  a  coordinated 
program.  Since  invasion  remained  at  most  a  remote  possibility,  only  a  small 
force  was  necessary,  provided  that  it  was  mobile,  well  armed,  and  well  trained. 

These  new  capabilities  were  first  tested  in  1 898  when  the  nation  fought  with 
Spain  over  the  latter’s  Caribbean  possessions.  William  McKinley,  the  last  of  the 
Civil  War  Presidents,  had  sought  to  avoid  conflict,  but  as  Commander  in  Chief 
he  later  ordered  elements  of  the  Regular  Army  augmented  by  volunteer  militia 
units  to  Cuba.  He  also  sent  squadrons  of  the  fleet  to  fight  in  the  Caribbean  and 
the  Pacific.  The  “splendid  little  war”  led  to  a  speedy  American  victory,  but  it 
also  provided  some  sobering  lessons  when  a  host  of  problems  emerged  during 
the  mobilization  that  could  easily  have  led  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  more 
efficient  opponent. 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  26th  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  the 
1st  U.S.  Volunteer  Cavalry,  “The 
Rough  Riders”  ( pencil  on  paper  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  1898;  Na¬ 
tional  Portrait  Gallery,  Smithsonian 
Institution ). 


These  lessons  were  not  lost  on  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who,  as  a 
volunteer,  led  the  Rough  Riders  in  combat  in  Cuba.  Like  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  preceded  him  to  the  White  House,  Roosevelt  recognized  that  the  efficient 
use  of  men  and  resources  was  often  the  key  to  victory,  and  he  constantly  sought 
as  President  to  strengthen  the  efficiency  of  the  nation’s  military  forces.  On  the 
eve  of  America’s  emergence  as  a  world  power,  he  presided  over  the  moderni¬ 
zation  of  the  militia  system  that  began  the  transformation  of  the  National  Guard 
into  a  well-trained  and  reliable  first  line  of  reinforcement  for  the  regulars.  He 
also  directed  the  reorganization  of  the  Army,  providing  it  with  a  general  staff 
to  match  those  of  the  great  armies  of  Europe. 


“Secure  the  Blessings  of  Liberty” 

The  two  great  wars  of  the  twentieth  century  had  a  profound  effect  on  a 
United  States  that  had  so  recently  emerged  as  an  international  power.  Influ¬ 
enced  by  its  role  in  these  wars,  the  nation  finally  came  to  shake  off  its 
isolationism  and  by  mid-century  assumed  the  mantle  of  international  leader¬ 
ship.  Nowhere  was  the  transforming  influence  of  these  wars  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  in  the  presidential  careers  of  those  nine  men  who  had  served 
under  arms.  Ranging  in  rank  from  an  obscure  National  Guard  captain  on  the 
Western  Front  in  World  War  I  to  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  Europe 
during  World  War  II,  these  men  drew  on  their  firsthand  experiences  and  came 


Harry  Truman,  33d  President,  in  France  as  captain  of  Battery  D,  129th  Field 
Artillery  ( photograph ,  1918,  courtesy  of  the  Truman  Presidential  Library). 


to  accept  the  need  for  the  United  States  to  change  its  military  policies.  In  so 
doing,  they  recognized  that  the  formation  of  a  large  and  permanent  peacetime 
military  establishment  represented  a  major  evolution  in  the  traditional  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Constitution’s  military  clauses. 

The  change  to  a  permanent  military  establishment  reflected  the  impact  of 
technologies  that  had  dramatically  shrunk  the  globe,  the  increasing  economic 
and  social  interdependence  of  nations,  and  the  passions  of  ideology.  The 
process  of  adjusting  to  these  changes  caused  the  country’s  leaders,  while 
remaining  true  to  the  fundamental  constitutional  ideals  identified  by  Washing¬ 
ton,  to  redefine  the  nation’s  military  missions.  The  emergence  of  large  modern 
police  forces  at  the  local  level  allowed  them  to  limit  the  military’s  constabulary 
functions  to  occasional  riot  duty  and,  increasingly,  to  disaster  relief.  The  new 
global  perspective  that  emerged  after  the  World  Wars,  on  the  other  hand, 
allowed  them  to  merge  Washington’s  concerns  over  frontier  defense  and 
foreign  aggression  into  a  single  overarching  mission  —  national  security. 

The  Presidents  who  served  in  the  World  Wars  recognized  that  traditional 
foreign  and  military  policies  were  now  inadequate,  and  under  their  leadership 
the  country  set  a  new  military  course.  President  Harry  Truman,  a  veteran  of 
World  War  I,  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  George  Marshall,  the  Army’s  Chief  of 
Staff  during  World  War  II,  understood  that  American  interests  could  no  longer 
be  served  by  a  continental  defense.  International  responsibilities  now  imposed 
a  global  mission  on  the  country’s  military  forces.  In  a  world  shrunk  by 
technology,  the  United  States  found  itself  leading  an  alliance  of  Free  World 
nations  in  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Truman  led  the  way  by  strongly 
supporting  America’s  role  in  the  United  Nations  and  by  organizing  a  series  of 
military  commitments  and  related  economic  assistance  programs. 

As  the  postwar  period  unfolded,  Truman  and  his  successor,  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower,  came  to  conclude  that  the  threat  of  military  conflict  would  remain  a 
constant  for  the  foreseeable  future.  They  determined  that  the  United  States 
could  no  longer  rely  on  the  luxury  of  a  lengthy  period  of  mobilization,  a 
conclusion  underscored  by  the  shock  of  an  unexpected  conventional  war  in 
Korea.  Reversing  a  policy  in  force  since  Washington’s  time,  they  organized  a 
large  Army,  manned  by  draftees  and  volunteers  and  enhanced  by  a  strengthened 
National  Guard  and  Reserves. 

Both  Truman  and  Eisenhower,  influenced  by  their  overseas  experience  in 
the  World  Wars,  emphasized  the  threat  of  a  Soviet  attack  on  western  Europe. 
Their  strategy  called  for  a  deterrence  based  on  a  counterthreat  of  massive 
nuclear  retaliation.  By  the  end  of  the  1950s,  however,  political  and  technologi¬ 
cal  developments  exposed  gaps  in  this  strategy,  and  increasingly  the  Presidents 
who  followed,  all  military  veterans  who  had  witnessed  firsthand  the  effects  of 
changing  military  technology,  emphasized  a  military  posture  that  allowed  the 
President  to  respond  with  flexibility  to  any  aggression.  Beginning  with  President 


Dwight  Eisenhower  (left)  and  John  Kennedy,  World  War  II  veterans  who 
served  as  34th  and  35th  Presidents.  Eisenhower  held  the  rank  of  General  of  the 
Army;  Kennedy,  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve  (Eisenhower,  oil  on  canvas  by 
Thomas  Edgar  Stephens,  1947,  National  Portrait  Gallery,  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion;  Kennedy,  photograph,  c.  1944,  Naval  Historical  Center ). 


John  Kennedy  —  who  served  as  a  junior  naval  officer  in  World  War  II  —  and 
continuing  under  his  successors,  the  nation  added  a  new  array  of  conventional 
forces  to  its  nuclear  arsenal.  Over  the  next  two  decades  these  men  deployed 
American  forces  to  many  parts  of  the  globe,  most  notably  to  Vietnam,  where  the 
United  States  fought  a  major  war  on  the  Asian  mainland  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  frontier  contemplated  by  George  Washington. 

If  America’s  military  strategy  and  military  might  in  the  late  twentieth 
century  differ  profoundly  from  their  origins  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  political 
principles  that  guide  its  Commanders  in  Chief  do  not.  Presidents  continue  to 
take  an  oath  to  defend  and  protect  the  Constitution  against  all  enemies  foreign 
and  domestic;  they  continue  to  subscribe  to  the  belief  that  in  all  matters  the 
military  is  the  servant  of  the  citizenry  through  its  elected  leaders. 

This  fundamental  continuity  has  particular  meaning  to  those  Commanders 
in  Chief  who  themselves  have  served  in  uniform.  For  them,  their  military  expe¬ 
rience  not  only  foreshadowed  their  presidential  oath  but  also  in  many  cases 
provided  a  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  human  price  of  military  action  and  of  the 


need  for  effective  organization,  authority,  and  personal  leadership  for  any 
effective  action. 

An  awareness  of  this  continuity  has  taken  many  forms  in  American  history, 
but  Presidents  themselves  have  clearly  given  much  thought  to  their  military 
responsibilities.  President  Eisenhower,  the  paramount  soldier-statesman  of  the 
twentieth  century,  wrote:  “New  military  developments . . .  brought  about  impor¬ 
tant  changes  in  the  duties  that  absorbed  the  urgent  and  continuous  attention  of 
the  President.  The  title  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  had 
become  something  real  and  critical  even  in  peace.” 

His  observations  concerning  the  remorseless  influence  of  time  and  change 
on  human  institutions  echo  an  observation  of  his  most  illustrious  predecessor. 
“While  men  have  a  disposition  to  wrangle,”  Washington  wrote  to  the  well- 
known  Continental  Army  veteran,  Baron  von  Steuben,  in  1784,  “and  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  society,  either  from  ambitious,  political  or  interested  motives, 
common  prudence  and  foresight  requires  such  an  Establishment  as  is  likely  to 
ensure  to  us  the  blessings  of  Peace,  altho’  the  undertaking  should  be  attended 
with  difficulty  and  expense.”  Despite  their  obviously  different  terms  of  refer¬ 
ence,  both  men  clearly  shared  a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  military 
responsibilities  of  the  President. 


Mount  Rushmore  (photograph,  1973,  by  Linda  Cajka). 


Further  Readings 


The  soldier-statesmen  Presidents  have  been  the  subject  of  many  biogra¬ 
phies  and  documentary  collections  as  well  as  a  few  exceptionally  fine  memoirs. 
The  following  are  recommended  as  general  introductions  to  the  lives  of  the 
Presidents. 

George  Washington:  James  T.  Flexner,  Washington:  The  Indispensable 
Man  (1974),  and  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  George  Washington  (1985).  Both  these 
works  are  one-volume  abridgments  of  celebrated  multivolume  biographies. 
Thomas  Jefferson:  Merrill  Peterson,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  New  Nation 
(1970),  and  Dumas  Malone,  Jefferson  and  His  Time  (6  vols.,  1948-81).  James 
Madison:  Drew  R.  McCoy,  The  Last  of  the  Fathers:  James  Madison  and  the 
Republican  Legacy  (1989),  and  Robert  A.  Rutland,  James  Madison  and  the 
Search  for  Nationhood  (1981).  James  Monroe:  Harry  Ammon,  James  Monroe: 
The  Quest  for  National  Identity  (1971).  Andrew  Jackson:  Robert  V.  Remini, 
Andrew  Jackson  and  the  Course  of  American  Democracy  (3  vols.,  1964-84), 
and  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  The  Age  of  Jackson  (1945).  William  Henry 
Harrison:  Logan  Esarey,ed.,  Messages  and  Letters  of  William  Henry  Harrison 
(2  vols.,  1922).  John  Tyler:  Robert  J.  Morgan,  A  Whig  Embattled:  The 
Presidency  Under  John  Tyler  (1954).  James  K.  Polk:  Paul  H.  Bergeron,  The 
Presidency  of  James  K.  Polk  (1987),  and  Charles  A.  McCoy,  Polk  and  the 
Presidency  ( 1960).  Zachary  Taylor:  K.  Jack  Bauer,  Zachary  Taylor:  Soldier, 
Planter,  Statesman  of  the  Old  Southwest  (1985).  Millard  Fillmore:  Robert  J. 
Rayback,  Millard  Fillmore:  Biography  of  a  President  ( 1972).  Franklin  Pierce: 
Edwin  P.  Hoyt,  Franklin  Pierce:  The  Fourteenth  President  of  the  United  States 
(1972).  James  Buchanan:  Elbert  B.  Smith,  The  Presidency  of  James  Buchanan 
(1975),  and  Philip  S.  Klein,  President  James  Buchanan:  A  Biography  (1962). 
Abraham  Lincoln:  Stephen  B.  Oates,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Man  Behind  the 
Myth  ( 1 985),  and  Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  Biography  ( 1 965). 
Andrew  Johnson:  Albert  Castel,  The  Presidency  of  Andrew  Johnson  (1979), 
and  Eric  L.  McKetrick,  Andrew  Johnson  and  Reconstruction  ( 1 960).  Ulysses  S. 
Grant:  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Personal  Memoirs  ofU.S.  Grant  (2  vols.,  1885-86), 
and  William  S.  McFeely,  Grant:  A  Biography  (1981).  Rutherford  B.  Hayes: 
Kenneth  E.  Davison,  The  Presidency  of  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  (1972).  James  A. 
Garfield:  Justus  D.  Doenecke,  The  Presidencies  of  James  A.  Garfield  and 
Chester  A.  Arthur  (1981);  Allan  Peskin,  Garfield  (1978);  and  Harry  J.  Brown 
and  Frederick  D.  Williams,  eds..  Diary  of  James  A.  Garfield  (4  vols.,  1967-82). 
Chester  A.  Arthur:  Justus  D.  Doenecke,  The  Presidencies  of  James  A. 
Garfield  and  Chester  A.  Arthur  (1981).  Benjamin  Harrison:  Homer  E. 


Sokolofsky,  The  Presidency  of  Benjamin  Harrison  (1987).  William  McKinley: 
Lewis  L.  Gould,  The  Presidency  of  William  McKinley  { 1981),  and  Howard  W. 
Morgan,  William  McKinley  and  His  America  (1963).  Theodore  Roosevelt: 
William  H.  Harbaugh,  ed.,  The  Writings  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1967),  and 
John  M.  Blum,  Republican  Roosevelt  (1954).  Harry  S.  Truman:  Robert  J. 
Donovan,  The  Presidency  of  Harry  S.  Truman  (2  vols.,  1977-82),  and  Harry  S. 
Truman,  Memoirs  (2  vols.,  1986-87).  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower:  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  Crusade  in  Europe  (1948),  Mandate  for  Change  (1963),  and 
Waging  Peace  (1965);  Stephen  E.  Ambrose,  Eisenhower  (2  vols.,  1986-87); 
and  David  Eisenhower,  Eisenhower  at  War:  Nineteen  Forty -Three  to  Nineteen 
Forty-Five  (1986).  John  F.  Kennedy:  Theodore  Sorensen,  Kennedy  (1966), 
and  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr.,  A  Thousand  Days  (1965).  Lyndon  B.  Johnson: 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  The  Vantage  Point:  Perspectives  on  the  Presidency, 
J  963-1 969  (1971),  and  Vaughn  Davis  Bornet,  The  Presidency  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  (1983).  Richard  M.  Nixon:  Richard  M.  Nixon,  RN:  The  Memoirs  of 
Richard  Nixon  (1978).  Gerald  R.  Ford:  Gerald  R.  Ford,  A  Time  to  Heal :  The 
Autobiography  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  (1979).  James  E.  Carter:  Jimmy  Carter, 
Keeping  the  Faith:  Memoirs  of  a  President  (1982). 

In  addition  to  the  many  fine  biographies  available  on  individual  American 
Presidents,  the  following  publications  are  recommended  for  an  overview  of  the 
soldier-statesmen  and  the  presidency:  Roger  Spiller  (ed.).  Dictionary  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Biography ;  Walter  Millis,  Arms  and  Men:  A  Study  in  American  Military 
History ;  Robert  K.  Wright  and  Morris  J.  MacGregor,  Soldier-Statesmen  of  the 
Constitution ;  Richard  H.  Kohn,  Eagle  and  the  Sword:  The  Beginnings  of  the 
Military  Establishment  in  America ;  Russell  F.  Weigley,  History  of  the  United 
States  Army ;  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Soldier  and  the  State:  The  Theory  and 
Politics  of  Civil-Military  Relations',  and  Ernest  R.  May  (ed.),  The  Ultimate 
Decision:  The  President  as  Commander  in  Chief.  The  debate  over  the  use  of 
regular  versus  militia  forces  that  concerned  so  many  of  the  soldier-statesmen 
Presidents  was  given  its  classical  expression,  respectively,  by  Emory  Upton  in 
Military  Policy  of  the  United  States  and  John  M.  Palmer  in  America  in  Arms: 
The  Experience  of  the  United  States  with  Military  Organization. 


Cover:  “General  Washington  at  Verplanck’s  Point.”  John  Trumbull  painted  the 
1st  President  in  1790  as  general  and  Commander  in  Chief  during  the  Revolution 
(oil  on  canvas:  Winterthur  Museum). 
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